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DESCRIPTORS- ^INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT i ASOCIAL DIFFERENCES! 
SOCIOECONOMIC BACKCROUNDi ^COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT! ^INFANCY! 
INFANT BEHAVIOR! OBJECT MANIPULATION! 4MOTIVATION! PERCEPTUAL 
MOTOR LEARNING! PIAGET OBJECT SCALE! CATTELL INFANT 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE! 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY WAS TO FIND OUT WHETHER SOCIAL 
CLASS DIFFERENCES IN INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT ARE PRESENT IF 
(1) CHILDREN FROM SOCIALLY DISORGANIZED SLUM FAMILIES ARE 
compared with children from STABLE! LOW INCOME AND MIDDLE 
INCOME FAMILIES! (2) THE PIAGET OBJECT SCALE! A NEW MEASURE 
OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT BASED ON PIAGET'S SENSORIMOTOR 
OBSERVATIONS! IS EMPLOYED! AND (3) EFFORT IS MADE TO OVERCOME 
ANY MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS ABLE TO INTERFERE WITH TEST 
PERFORMANCE. IN A CROSS-SECTIONAL APPROACH! 164 NEGRO 
CHILDREN! OF 12! 16! AND 24 MONTHS OF AGE REPRESENTING 3 
SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS GROUPS! WERE COMPARED ON THE PIAGET 
OBJECT SCALE AND THE CATTELL INFANT INTELLIGENCE SCALE. 

RESULTS SHOWED NO DIFFERENCES AMONG THE 3 GROUPS ON EITHER 
SCALE. HOWEVER! INFANTS WERE RATED ON SUCCESS OR FAILURE ON A 
GIVEN ITEM WITHOUT REGARD TO THE NUMBER OF TRIALS OR TIME 
REQUIRED! SO SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES MAY HAVE BEEN HIDDEN. 
PREVIOUS RESEARCH FINDINGS WHICH INDICATED THAT SOCIAL CLASS 
DIFFERENCES IN INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT DO NOT APPEAR DURING 
THE FIRST 2 YEARS WERE CONFIRMED. AFTER 2 YEARS LANGUAGE 
BECOMES IMPORTANT FOR LEARNING! AND DIFFERENCES ARE NOTED. 
DIFFERENCES IN PATTERNS OF MOTIVATION AND COGNITIVE STYLE 
OCCUR EARLY BUT SHOW UP IN LATER LEARNING. THEREFORE! 
COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAMS SHOULD FOSTER THE KINDS OF 
MOTIVATIONS AND COGNITIVE SKILLS WHICH WILL BE NEEDED FOR 
ABSTRACT THINKING AND ACADEMIC SUCCESS. THIS PAPER WAS 
PRESENTED AT THE MEETING OF THE SOCIETY FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT! (NEW YORK CITY! MARCH 30! 1967). (MS) 
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SOCIAL CLASS AMD COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT IN IHFAMCV mHR ‘3 Q 1967 

Mark Golden and Bavarly Blma DIVISION OF 

EitmintNry-Secondary Resoareii 

Intallactual parfonuaiea baa baan abown to ba blgbly correlatad 
irltb aoclal claaa. (Maaland at al, 1959; Stavana and Haber, 1964) In 
prarloua atoaiaa, boaarar. If ancb faetora aa blrtb coavllcatlona and 
poor nutrition and health era srcludad, aoclal claaa dlfferencaa In 
Intalllganca bava not baan found until tba third year of Ufa, when 
langoaga baeoMa Ineraaalngly Inportant for learning. (Knoblock and 

PaaaMnlek, 1960; Bindley, 1960; Bayley, 1965) 

The fact that auch a raUtlonablp baa not baan found during the 
prararbal parlod maf ba dua to tba following factoras (1) I« aarllar 



atudlaa nlddla-claaa cblldran bawa baan coaparad with lowar-claaa groupa. 



Pawanatadt (1965) and Malona (1963) bare reported atrlklng dlfferencaa 
In cogttltlwe and peraonallty functioning between older pre-eebool children 
fron atable, lowlncoBia fodllea and tboae fron Inpoverlabed, aoclally 
dlaorganlaed faidllea, idilcb they attributed to groea dlfferencaa In 
child-rearing envlronaant. The children fron aoclally dlaorganlaed 
fanlllea already nanlfeated aerloua learning problena by the tine they 
entered nuraery achool at 3 yeara of ago, due to their Inability to pay 
attention, lack of peralatence, and ao forth. (2) Previous studies on 
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tb« rtUtlonthlp between •oelal elMt «nd inttlltetual devtlopment during 
tbu prevarbnl puriod bavu railed on Infant taata^ aucb aa tba Gaaall 
Davalopaantal Bxaadnation» ubleb nay not ba direct naaauraa of problaa- 
aoMng ability, Tba validity of tba currently uaad infant taata aa 
pracuraora of latar cognitiva davalopmant baa baan quaationad, bacauaa 
of tba ganarally Idv corralationa with latar naaauraa of intalliganca • . 
(Baylay, 1958), 

Ona of tba praaant autbora baa worked with Dr# Sibylla Eacalona and 
otbara at tba Albart Binatain Collaga of Medicine on tba conatruction and 
validation of acalaa of cognitive devalopnant baaed on Piaget* a obaarva- 
tiona during tba aanaorinotor period# Vbila tbara ia aome overlap with 
itana on tba infant taata, tba babaviora naaaurad by tba Piaget Scalaa 
aaan nora related to problan*aolving ability, and banco any ba aiora aanai* 
tiva to aocial claaa influancaa# 

Tba direct inpatua for tba praaant atudy emerged from aome unexpected 
obaervationa ande in tba courae of developing one of tbe Piaget Scalea, 

m 

tbe Object Scale, idiicb raquirea children to aeareb for toya bidden under 
one or more acreena under increaaingly ccaq^lex conditiona# While amat 
of the bdbiea we had aeen came froai working-claaa and middle-claaa fami- 
liea, we had occaaion to teat 15 to 20 alum children# Although, moat of 
tbe working olaaa and aiiddla-claaa children did not particularly enjoy 
tbe biding game itaelf , tbqy were highly motivated to search in order to 
obtain tbe desired object or toy# A few of the children seemed to enjoy 
the game for its own sake, and would, for exanple, eagerly return a toy 
or cookie to tbe &:aminer to hide again# The behavior of many of tbe 
slum children, on the other band, was similar to wbat has been observed 
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In inttitutlenallxnd infanct. »to»t of tho children refuted to eeerch for 
the toy altogether: e few aeerehed but gave up when tho proeaduro wee 
repeated, and retroatod Into whet appearod to he a atate of apatbatlo 
withdrawal. Wa were curloua to find out whether the behawlor of the 
alua children In reeponae to the Object Seale waa doe to a eognltlwe 

dtfieltp to iiotlvotloiial faetortp or both. 

Tho purpofo of tho prooont study ifos to find out whether soelol 
oloss dlfforoneos In Intolloetuol development ere present If i (1) Children 
from soelelly dlsorgsnlsed slum fsmllles ere compered with children from 
stdblOp low4.ncome end mi,ddle Income fsmllles; (2) The Pleget Object Scele 
e new meesure of cognitive development. Is employed; end (3) Every effort 
Is mode to overcome eny motlvetlon fectors which might seriously Interfere 
with test performsnee, so that e valid estimate of each child's optimal 
level of cognitive achievement can be obtained# 

METHOD 

Using a cross-sectional approach, 184 Negro children of 12, 18, and 
24 months of sge, plus or minus a month, representing 3 SES groups, were 
cospared on the Piaget Object Scale end the Cattell Infant Intelligence 

Scale# 

SUBJECTS 

Negro children from the following 3 SES groups were compared: 

(A) Patherless-Welfare Families; (B) Stable-Low-Educatlonal-Occupatlonal 

Status Families— neither mother or father have more than a High School 
education, or have been employed at more than unskilled or semi-skilled 
Jobs; and (C) Hlgher-Bducatlonal-Occupatlonal-Status Fsmllles— either 
mother or father have some schooling beyond High School, or have been 
employed at skilled or professional Jobs# 
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OBJECT SCALE 

The Object Scale le beeed on Pleget'e obeervetione In The Con» 
etmctlon of Reality in the Child (1954) on the development of the 

m 

object concept during the eeneorlmotor period* roughly the flret 
18 month# of life. According to Piaget* the Infant learn# certain 
Important characterlatlc# of object#. He learn# that object# are 
relatively permanent* that thty are aeparata entitle#* Independent 
of hlm#elf and' the action# he perform# upon them* that they continue 
to exlat outalde of hi# perceptual field* and that their dlaplacement# 
or movement# In #pace folloir certain rule# or law#. The #tep# In the 
development of the object concept are meaauyed by the child'# #blllty 
to #e#rch for object# when they are removed from hi# perceptual field 
or are hidden under one or more acreena* under Increaalngly complex 
c'«ndltlon#. 

The Object Scale uaed In the preaent atudy 1# a modified form of 
a Scale developed at the Albert Elnateln College of Medicine. ^ A cro##- 
aectlonal validation atudy on 113 children confirmed the aequence of 
atage# deacrlbed by Piaget* by mean# of a Guttman Scalogram analyala* 
and Indicated that there 1# a high non* linear correlation between per* 
formance on the Object Scale and chronological age. The Correlation 
Ratio between age and number of Item# paaaed wa# .83. The correlation 
1# comparable to that reported by Decarle* who alao obtained aomewhat 

1. The author# exprea# their appreciation to Dra. Sibylla Escalona 
and Harvey Gorman for permitting the uae of a modified form of 
the Object Scale conatructed for their atudy on early ego develop* 
ment. 
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hlgher correUtlon* between a •Imlltr Object Scale and Mental Age acorea on 
the Orlffltha Developmental Examination, (1965) The 12 itema included in 
the modified Object Scale conatitute a perfect Guttman Scale, and the 
difficulty of the itema range between approximately 5 and 26 montha of 

. age, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The reaulta of the preaent atudy confirm the previoua reaearch 
findinga: that aocial elaaa dlfferenceein intellectual development do 

not appear during the flrat 2 yeara of life. Comparing children from 
fatherleaa welfare famlliea with children from atable low-income and 
middle-income familiea, uaing a new aaaeaament technique, and making 
every effort to overcome motivational factora irhich might Interfere 
with teat performance, we did not find any differencea among the 3 SBS 
groupa at 12, 18, or 24 montha of age on either the Object Scale or 
the Cattell, Megro children from welfare familiea did not ahow any 
intellectual retardation during the firat 2 y«tiara, when compared with 
cht l^**en from atable low and middle- Income Negro familiea. 

Many of the welfare children, however, did ahow the aame degree 

/ 

of iidiibition or reaiaiance to reaponding to the teata, and particu-t 
larly to the Object Scale, wUdhwaa deacribed prevloualy. With pa- 
tience, ingenuity, and effort it waa poaaible to get theae children 
to perform at the eamc intelUctual level aa the children from the 
two higher SES ' groupa. The obaervatlon that it required a great 
deal more effort on the part of the Examiner to get the welfare 
children aa a group to perform at their optimal Intellectual level 
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it supported by the feet that eignificently nore children in this 
gy^mp had to ha teen on nora than one occation to obtain a valid 
attiaata of thair intallactual ability. 28% of the valfara children 
had to be taan tiora than onoa^ in conptriton to 14% and 6% of the 
ttdbla low and niddla-incona children ratpactivaly. 4 Chi-Squara 

I 

Test indicatat that theta diffarancat in frequency of vititt are 
tignif leant at the .01 level. 

The adnlnittration and tcoring of infant intelligence tattt» 
tuch at the Cattail or Gatall Davalopntntal Examination, are not at 
highly ttandardixad at intalliganca tattt for,; older ‘ children and 
adult t, nor do thqy taka into account ratpont^ parameter t which are 
eontidarad important in experimental rataarch on learning. Thit it 
alto true of the Object Scale. For example, the number of txialt or 
amount of time required for the child to obtain a potitive score on a 

I 

test item-rtwo important retponte meaturet in retearch on letming— 
are not teke^ into consideration. An infant *t score it bated entirely 
on whether he ultimately tucceedt or fails to perform the item. By 
not taking tuch factors into account, social class differences in 
intellectual performance may be masked or washed out. We plan to 
do a further atudy in which the children are tested under more 
experimentally controlled conditions, and in which such important 
response parameters as amount of time and number of trials required 
to get the child to pass test items will be included as measures. 

It should be pointed out that, although the welfare children as 
a group appeared to be the most difficult to teat, there were striking 
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lAtra-group di£f«sr«ncet in this respect* Therefore, ve also plan to 
study yariebles in the child-rearing environment vhich nay be related 

/ * 4 ' 

to motivational factors that interfere with or facilitate childrens' 
responsiveness in the test situation* 

The implication of the results of the present study, in relation 
to other research, is that the home environment of Negro slum children 
does not seem to interfere with the development of sensorimotor intelli- 
gence, but may lack the kind of stimulation necessary for learning when 
language coms into the picture, between 2 and 3 years of age* Given 
an average expectable environswnt, in which , children are relatively 
free to explore and manipulate objects, they,, can acquire the kinds, of 
sensorimotor schemata sieasured by the infant intelligence tests and Piaget 
Seales on their ovn, whereas language, by its nature, must be transmitted 
socially* This may explain why social class seems to have so little in- 
fluence on the development of sensorimotor intelligence, but appeare to 
have such a pervasive effect on cognitive development after 2 years, of 
age, when, language becomes important for learning. It has been estimated 
that, of the approximately 5 1/2 million mentally retarded persons In 
the United States, 75X show no evidence of organic pathology and a sig- 

4 

nificantly large proportion of these individuals are members of socially 
disadvantaged groups in our society* (Mas land et al, 1959; Stevens and 

Beber, 1964) 

The acquisition of motivations and cognitive skills which may be 
crucial for later learning— such as achievement motivation, intellectual 
curiousity, persistence, the ability to deploy attention selectively and 
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for «xt«iid«d periods of time, lesming to Issm— may also dspsnd on 
eloss-.intsraction in a Isarning situation mith a significant adult* 

For a varisty of rsasons, slum ohildrsn havs rslativsly vary littls 
positivs sxpsrisnes in sudh a ons-to«ons Isaming rslationship with 
an important adult, ^ieh can be trsnsfsrrsd to a tasting situation 
or Isarning from an unfamiliar adult in a mors formal school sotting* 
Middls-olass cMldrsn, on tbs other band are mors libsly to havs such 
an sxpsrisnes and are trained to perform intsllsotually from a vary 
early age* Santostsfsno dsmonstratsd that by having mothers of rs- 
tsrdsd prs-school children train them at hpms to improve their skill 
in an iiaportant cognitive function, focal igttsntion, there vas a sig* 
nifiesnt improvement in their subsequent t#st performance on a varisty 
of non-verbal taaks, end they were able to, benefit mors from instruo<f 
tion by the Bxaminsr* (1966) Santostsfaivo suggests that educational 
procedures for retarded ohildrsn should be specifically directed at 
promoting such cognitive skills as attention deployment, as well ^s 
achieving academic and social skills* The seme kind of special train- 
ing may be beneficial to socially disadvantagedpre- school childrep* 
Although social class differences in sensorimotor intelligence 
have not been demonstrated, it is believed that social class differ- 
entiation in patterns of motivation and Cognitiva style occur ‘during these 
early formative years, but may only manifest themselves when the child 
is older, as a sleeper effect, in later learning problems* In addi- 
tion to helping socially disadvantaged children to improve their lan- 
guage skills end teaching specific concepts, compensatory educatipnal 
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. proesdurtt for vory young prt*ichooI ohlldron should slso bo dlroetod 
to fostoring tht kinds of notivotlons ond eognitlvs skills, such os 

I • 

ottsntion doployBont, uhidh asy bo inportsnt in tho dovolopoMnt of 
dbstroot thiiUang dbility ond oeodoaio oehiovcnont. 
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